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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER L. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


Tae shadows of evening were len hening, and the gold 
ofa gorgeous sunset was rapidly melting into rich 
purples, through which the young moon rose like a 
silver car. : 
twas such an hour as imaginative men revel in ; but 
Sir Jasper Wylde was not an imaginative man, and he 
ked up wearily at the purple sky, and away wearily 
over the broad Heath, across which he was walking 
eward, and heaved a deep sigh. 

@ was a man now; he had moved into a 
mansion since Violet quitted his roof, and there was a 
talk of Lady Wylde being presented at Court, and it 
was a fact that a deputation had waited on him with a 
humble request that he would poral himself to be put 
iM nomination as a Member of Parliament for one of the 
metropolitan constituencies. 

Yet on this evening he did not appear to be so happy 
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THE DESERTER SHOOTS COLONEL HEARTLAW. 


in his mind as so great and so rich a man ought cer- 
tainly to have been. The expression of his face was 
melancholy, and the sighs which escaped him were 
heart-brea! ing to hear. 

“This man,’ he presently muttered, “ will he come 
again? Strange that I should have met him, and by 
the merest accident, only as a casual wayfarer.’ 

He looked round as he spoke, with anxious, blood- 
shot eyes, and perceiving nothing to interest him, walked 


—* on, absorbed in thought. 
Suddenly, as he a little copse on his right, a 
soldier, in his scarlet undress jacket, stepped forward 
and con’ him. The man raised his right hand, 
a . milif salute, and waited. 

e 


his arm, the light giistened upon three 
Th oted 


stripes of got lace. ese den that the man held 
the rank of ser; t in his regiment. 


“Ah!” cried Sir Jasper, ‘you are here, Connor; 
you have kept your word.” 

“T’ve obeyed oriers,” said the man, touching his cap. 

* Right, quite right,” replied the other, “and I am 
obliged to you for your attention. When I met you by 


chance on this , a few days since, you happened to 
mention that you had served in India, and just as we 
were interrupted 


by my friend coming up, you told me 
0 


the name of your Colonel.” 








“T did, sir.” 

“It was because of that—because the name you men- 
tioned was that of Colonel Heartlaw, an old and valued 
friend ofmine—that I asked you to meet me here ayain. 
You were, I think you said, in the engagement in which 


he was killed. 
death ?” 

*T can, sir, for I witnessed it, 
like a dog.” 

“You saw him?” asked Sir Jasper, with singular 
earnestness. 

“T did.” 

“You can, then, describe to me the circumstances 
under which it happened ?” 

I can give you the facts, but they are few, and those 
recur to me only as the incidents of a dream, With 
the general facts of the victory which the British troops 
have achieved at Bhurpore, you are acquainted; you 
know that we stormed and took the fortress, after great 
slaughter, and thus once more vindicated the honour of 
the British arms.” 

* Yes, I know all that; but ——” 

* You wish me to speak of what concerns the Colonel ? 
Well, your honour, I must first say, that it was my mis- 
fortune to be wounded in the hand early in the siege, 
and while the miners were only preparing the way 


Can you give me any particulars of his 


I saw him shot down 
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ick-list; and while my comrades day after day looked ag bdngpsive as anythitig of the kind can te—Both as 
rward, like mad things, to the attagek, I « nly tay pbc ut | £6 the 


il tal like & log, uselers t » oyeryl ly unadam I 


I 
iyself ‘Tl were & wany unfortunate devils inthe 
éase, and so l'd plenty eo’ company, such as it wa 
imer, } ny, aBreing compmy mostly, for wounded 
BOLU int li ag quiet as lumb H but there was one 
j ei w who had been sick for months, and who 
was quiet enough and patient eneugh for the matter o’ 
that, and I made him my comrade. Ho wes a Bebtch- 
man, and he had left England as Colonel Ucartlaw’s 
servant.” 
The face of Sir In per Wylde visibly changed colour. 
“Tell me,” he demanded hastily, “does that man 
still live ?” 
“ You'd better le} me tell the story in my own way,” 
said Sergeant Counor ; “ you'll have it all the quicker.” 
* But that man dd 
“Tn l'y 1, my comrade; and precious bad he 
\ Ho'd had the fever, and he’d got a taste of a 
rifle-ball in his arm. Bless you! I see him now, with | 
the blood | cloth about his head, looking hke a 
F t. Well, your honour, at last the day of the attack 
came. We were in the rear, far enough away from tho 
fortress; bat we could heer the minés and the guns, 
aud at last my comrade says to me, ‘Connor,’ he says, 
* 1 mnat have a look what's going on, if it costs me 
my life. There’s a path leads from this place up the 
hille, and we must go.” We did; weak and faint as we 
both were, we made for the elbow of the rocky bill in 


our rear, and commenced climbing it. All the time we 
could hear the guns going, and at last therewas a terrific 
ery, and then all was still. When we'd got high enough 
to overlook the plain, and to sight the fortress, the 
struggle was over—the place was took.” 

* Woll, well,” eried Sir Jasper, impatiently; “ pro- 


“We wailed some hours in that place; for though 


t victory was gained, there was cnough to sec, and, 
among other things, we saw the ¢onvoys bring out the | home. : 
! rors. J can’t tell you how it happened, but while} Lady Wylde met him at the corner of the road which 
our eyes were tixed on one of these convdys, we sud-|led to it.” Her manner was that of & person tly 
den wa white horse bounding over the plain with- | agitated. ; 
out a rider; and as soon as ever the Sectchman’s eyes} “What has happened?” demanded the husband, 
lit on it, he ehouted, § Lhat’s the Colonel’s horse— | perceiving in a moment that all was not well, : 
{ :Trouncer!’ And go if proved.” _“Tiiave ceon him!” said Lady Wylde, with 9 start- 
But the Colonel himself?” ling cm plasis, ~—_T 
“Ab, wir,” said the soldicr, “that's the worst part of} Him? who, my lady ? not ——” 
the story, and my bleed boils when I think of if! It] “The Colonel? No, not so bad a thet.’ 
ns, t ree liad bolted—we eouldn’t see why—and| ‘Ah! Iunderstand. You “ate ithe Scotch ser- 
| carried the Colonel, who stuck to it like grim death, | vant #? shies = 
fyom the staff, over the plain, ix the direc- | ““T have.” 
tion in h wo were watching. At last it slipped,and| “ And he ——?”’ , 
threw him.” “ Passéd me this evening, ae & wandered up the road 
“Thon what happened Pe” in the hope of meeting yi fa , } a 
“Why, where ho fell the ground wag uneven, and| “ You are quite sutb } ? 
full of holes; and just aa we had picked ont what Wo} “Ithink so. ‘imp and sure have altered him; 
] ved to be the Colonel, and saw him raising himself] his hair is grizzled, dud hig #hin Uabned bat Ib 
on one arm, we also saw that he fixed his eyes upon | it is the man.” fe low ve ae he so 
some object, and shook his figt in a threatening manner.| “ Well, well,” BY ‘ pecans 
‘I ext moment a man—a Sepoy—rose up out of one | here Proves ‘notl ou + but it 
of we holes, in which he had concealed himself, and, | does not née Ww i Yes, Tn- 
turning upon the Colonel withont a word, shot him. | deed, T have proof; T hive the testimony of 
In a moment I saw that the object of the man—a de. | an eye-witness that he is deal.” 
serlor—was partly his own enfety, partly plunder; and,| “Tad Setgeant, with whom you bad an appointment, 
forvetling everything in my indignation, 1 bounded down | was on e¥@-Witness of his deat? Is that'sor”’ 
the ro with a shout. But lL was too fast—1 forgot “ Tt is.” 
that [wa weak as a rat,and, stumbling over a Hdge,| “Phen wo need fear nothing—with his death we 
I fell forward, and came down head foremost, and | need four nothing; but should he live om 
kn 1 myself stupid.” AW ell—what then?” 


‘And the Colone! 


1a days before I co 
Colonel. He was then reported * missing ; 
p d what [had seen, and ag one of two more had | rather than su 


been near enough to conlirm my statement, the entry 
was allered, and he was returned as “dead.” 
“And in your <« ion,” asked Sir Ja per, “that is 
" tu ‘ vlieve him to be dead ?” 
‘I've no more doubt : it it than I have that I’m 


Sir Jasper heaved a deep sigh, but it was one of in- 

tense rehef 
Then he suddenly inquired— 

your comrado ; what of him ?” 


* Tut the Scotchman 

“T Tharen’t a doubt,” answered Sergeant Connor, 
“that he eunk down, overcome with fatigde, among the 
yr ‘, and that lis bones aro bleaching there at this 


yom 
“ At least, you have seon no more of him ?” 
“ Not from that day to this.” 
Sir Janne? patted, as if to reflect whether he had any 
further question to ask ; then ho turned to the Sergeant, 
and raid — 
“ Tl may some day ask you to mako an affidavit of these 


facts, Sergeant; in the meantime, as I lave given you 
the {rouble to conte here on iny business, will you allow 
mo to offer you a trifle for your services? ‘uke this, 
aid cood-yight.” 

Sir Jasper thrust a sovereign into his hand, and 
abruptly left him. ? 

As he did so, there was a trampling of branches in the 
little cOpse which they } kirted as they conversed, 
as if some one had broken a pnth through-it hastily. 

As ho quitted the spot, tho reflections of Bir Jasper 
Wylde were of a pleasing nature, 


—— 


for the aseault. By that samo token, I was putonthe| The evidence of this man, 
t 
al 
1 
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’ he said to himself, “is 
Mlonel and of his servant. ‘This 


ett has hunted up, of the a@ppcar- 
few nights 


ath of the 
} —- which Grate 


the Scotchman at the Kettledrum a 


ahce o 
| since, and of his interview with Nutters and his wife, i 
| probably quite unfounded; while the inference drawn 
from the interview, froin the‘nijdre fadt taat the manner 
|of both Nutters and his wife was unnsually cheerful, 
| may be all mconshine. Certainly the War Office autho- 
rilies consider thie fact of thd Colonel's death’ sufficient, 
land what is cnough for them should be enough for 
| me.” 

| It was quite obvious, however, from a certain restloss 
twitching about the man, that it was not suflicient. 
| In fact, in the midst of his “secure hour,” there had 
|rigen upa phantom which had robbed him of all the 





| . *.* . 

| satisfaction which his wealth and position promised; 
thera had come a whisper across his path, which was 

I ent tient to turn all his pleasure to gall and bitterness. 
r 


That phantom, and that whisper, kad but one source 
—an uncasy apprehension lest Colonel Heartlaw might 
| be yet alive! 

* So far as the money is concerned,” he reflected, “ no 
great harm can r< . The sums invested in the funds 
in my neme, for Violet's support, fre slill available to 
her when she chooses to return. ‘True, I stated that 
she would henceforth be dependent upon me; but I 
can explain that away—I can say that I only meant it 
as a figure of speech, seeing that it was in my hame 
the money was drawn. But how to satisfy the Colonel 
that I did my duty by him in letting her go? And how 
to account for my repeated statement that therd was no 
will? These have been mistakes —but, ridiculous ! 
why do I worry myself day and night with ‘these 
thoughts, in face of the fact, now clearer to me than 
ever, that the Colonel was rightly returned in the list 
of tho killed P” 

Thus endeavouring to argue himself out of what he 
feared, the good man pursued his way toward his stately 





»t ' myself, I was in the ambulanee, | think what would be the cougequence: oss of the 
ild gain any news of the | money is bad enough, with @ll our inereased liabilities 
* but I re-| but the expospee 7a, thé exposure! 1 will die 


| 
' 


| 









Oh 


Jasper!” cried Lady Wylde, ‘ I tremb] P. 


The loss a 


bntit to it. 

“ Nonsense!” ¢@ried Sir Jasper; “you aro disturbing 
yourself in vain. All will go well; and if the worst 
comes to the worst——~” 

He paused. 

There was a peculiar light in his eye; thero was a 
strange smile about his Tips; and the hand which 
rested upon the arm of Lady Wylde trembled, as if 
with ® spasmodic gonvulsiox. 

“What do you mean?’ she demanded, in a husky 
whisper. 

“Nothing—nothing,” he replied; and grasping her 
warm hand in his, now icy cold, he led her toward tho 
house. 

Tho new mansion of which the knight had made a 
purchase stood in a gpseious garden, aud they had 
seareely entored this when Lady Wylde uttered an ex- 
clamation, aud paused. ‘ 

“ Who—who was that?” she exclaimed, 

A figure had glided past her in the gloomy avenue 
through whieh they were moving, and which the gloom 
of evening rendered searcely lighter thay night itself. 

* It must have been # delusion,” gaid Sir Tomer. 

And they psesed into thie house. f 

“ Any letters ¥’ he asked, ag hg entored the drawing- 
room. 

“‘ No, sir,” replied the servant, bowing. 

** What ig this, then @’ . 

Making this inquiry, he took up a note which Jay on 
the salver ypon thw side-board. 

“I didn’t put it there, sir,” said the servant, 


The man expressed his utter inability to account for 
the fact of its being there at all. 

‘§Did po one quit the house as we entered?” asked 
her fadysbip, with @ tremulous anxidty. 

* No due, my lady,” replied the mégn. 

She Jooked at him for a momegf, as if questioning 
his truth—for it isin the nature“®f the vulgar to be 
incredulous—then dismissed him, 

Meanwhile, Sir Jasper had reftred to the window. 
which the faint light of evening still illuminated, and 
bed tora open the mMigsive so mysteriously conveyed to 
1im. 

Its contents appeared both to amaze and alarm him; 
but having read it over twice, he did not hand it to 
Lady Wylde, who stood waiting in impatient curiosity 
to know what could have so greatly tiove him. . 

“What is the meaning of this, Sir Jasper?” sho 
demended, at length. ‘ 

“It means,” he replied, “that I must see Gratchett 
to-morrow.” 

So saying, he strode out of the room. 


CHAPTER LI. 
BERNARD OSWALD SPEAKS, 


“An! save me! saye me!” cricd Violet, as—after 
the struggle with the infamous Tiv Gratchett—she 
found herself in the arms of a deliverer. 

“Fear not,” said Bernard Oswald—for it was he 
who, haying followed Aurelia Wylde to that house, had 
heey the ery for aid—“‘you are safe, Violet—quite 
safe. 

He held her in his left arm as he spoke, while his 
right hand was still clenched, and his eyes, glowing 
like flame, were rivetted on those of the prostrate lawyer, 

Bat the attitude of defence was unnecessary. Young 
Gratchett fought with no weapons save those of the 
law. Behind masked batteries of parchment he was a 
lion, but tw heaft he was the veriest cur. 
moment Was suflicient to reveal this; and then, 
without deigning q word, Bernard dropped his hand, 
and, turning his back on the man who still lay upon 
the floor, led Violet ftom the ofiice. 


“ Can I procure you a cb, Miss Heartlaw ?” he said, 


with perfect calmness, as if nothing had happened, but 
Ww: ‘face white with an. vr. 

Q Tha you,’ she replied, hesitating; “ but I—I live 
here 


utter? a ment. 
; ty Stn peersrely bat Iam afraid that, after 
what) has happ¢ned —— 


re. 
“Here ! ip this house?” exclaimed Bernard, with 


here no longer—that 






is clear; T ‘won't to the act of violence 
Whi was my ha is to frustrate ; but I am quite 
sure that, after that, ¥ position here would be most 
wheomfo oe Oe FS 


~* T cannot remain here,” said Violet, Geisively. 


pease Oswald did pot reply. He simply opened 
street-d of, and, havin lod Violet forth, permitted 
élose elf behind them. 

ithout déciding for the moment what course to 
purkae, the haturall y turned toward the right, which 
ed them into the mam thoroughfare ; and in doing this, 
they passed the window of tho office they had just 
Brice though the blind 1 atl 

was ough the blinds were down, and they 
could detest the 86und of voices in conversation, One 
rem used them to pause for a moment to listen. 

y ell, bat.” said the voice of old Gratchett, who, or 
h g Violet scream, had rushed from the surgery 
into the , not accompanicd by Aurelia, “ how did it 
~"* Yes,” ori eo stormy Mrs. Gratchott, who had 
also i hE ml * how was it, ‘Biv?’ 
“Why,” replied that injured youth, “ T was sittin 
here at my desk, hard at it—yes, hard at it, as usual, 
whin all at once the door was burst open, and in rushed 
Miss Violet with a great scream, and'a face like a ghost. 
What is it? says I, starting up and catcliing her arm. 
‘Save me! save me!’ she cries. ‘1f I can I will,’ saysI; 
and the words were hardly out of my lips before 4 
monster in human form, in a white hat, rushes in, 
seizeg the terrified young woman, gives me a blow whiel 
loosens my teeth, cuts my mouth, avid sénds me off “ 
stool down imté the corner, and then rughog off wit 
the girl.” 

* Goes off with my lodger!” eried the stormy woman, 
* Yes,” replied the man, who had invented this tissue 
of falsehoods in an instant. “But I shall meet him 
again; I shall know him, and Vl) have damages and 
costs——reyenge and eosts }” 

“But don’t you know the man?” demanded old 
Gratchett. 

“No,” replied the son, “but she does. He called 
her by her name.” 

Ho did, did he?” exclaimed the stormy womans 

“what did I say? What did I say the Hight we let the 
rooms to her? Didn't I say she wasn’t no better t 
she ought to be, and that T was afraid of lier ?”’ 
“You did, mother,” cried young Gratchett, “and 
you were right. Remember that when you come into 
OP and swear to it.” 

** Totd court!” exclaimed the woman. 

“Yes; do you think I’m going to let this 


without taking it into court? And you father—I 








“ Who did, thea?” asked Lady Wylde, 
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waht you to sweat that you saw the blow—that you 


were coming in at the thoment, and saw it.” 
“J tfiast first know who the party is,” said old 


Gratcholtt, with a.sneer; “I’m not going to swear 


against ny own fiictids, to put money into your pocket.” 

Hero the conversation resolved ttself into a general 
wranglo} did Berard and Violet passed on. 

“ Miss Heartlaw,” said Bernard, a8 they did so, * the 
man who would thake that statement is capuble of any- 
thing. But don’t fear; I know these people.” 

* You know them !” exclainied Violet. 

“Yes; at lenst, I have some knowledge of the eldér 
man, and these threats will come to nothing. Am I 
in prbbosing that you are ignorant is to who 
they are 

“Yes,” she replied; “chanee only led me to the 
house. 

“T thought $e,” pe replied; “ & hig 
has given mé the pleasure of once mo 
a service. ; 

At. those worda, he felt the hhiid that rested lightly 
on his arm ably tremble. Yes} for with those 
words bashed’ haak upon the mind of the Mower-Girl 
all th® painful s@nse of her us position in régard to 
him who uttered them. ; 

It was indeed a led skein which Lové and Destiny 
had woven around her. At eyery step taken in the 
path of daty, an untoward Fate seemed to I 
and to add the weight of cirewinstances to tho load 
against which she struggled. Ih purity and sinelcness 
of heart she had said to h “I wa e 
wishes of my benefactor, and Twill Spare 
fatal consequenees which have been predicted 
love, though my heart break and I die under the load, 
But a power gréater than her will seemed to moi 
events to its own pattern; and here—in spite of ¢ 
sacrifice, of every straggle—here was Bernard 
onee more by her side! 

She did not zepine at his presence. It was life, jos, 
ecstacy, elysium toher—but she trembled even e 
sho admitted it; because to lové him Was a sin—bocause 
to encourage his advances was, if the stars spoke truly, 
to entice him to his destruction. 

It was owing to these circumstances that a somewhat 
awkward pause followed the remark which Bernard 
had made. 

But it was only a pause of a moment’s duration. 
Then he said— 

“Since last we parted, Miss Heartlaw, the words 
Which you then uttered have rung in my ears like the 
fancral knell of my life’s happiness. I know that in 
saying this at this moment I am open to a charge 
almost of cruelty; I am at least guilty of taking advan- 
tage of your difficulties to make what will probably be 
an unwelcome statcinent.” 

“Oh, no,” Violet said; scarcely kniowing to what 
words she gave utterance, “not so.” And the very 
next moniént she wished those words unsaid. 

“You are good and kind,” he continued, “ but I feel 
that what I have said is nevertheless the truth, But 
when I tell you that since that last meeting your image 
has never been absent from my heart—your yoice hag 
never ceased to ring in my ears; and that I have 
devoted every moment of my time to discovering your 
retreat, and to devising Ome means of winning fom 
you an explanation, if not a retraction, of what you then 
suid, 1 aim sure you will forgive my boldness in seizing 
the very first moment to give utteratice to these senti- 
ments.’ P 

Violet hedtd hith, and he epee r086 to her bluo eyes, 
and a sol er her utteraiiee » 


a? 
“ Mr. Oswald,” sho said, ** you have 
with meg will you let swer § 
candour®,, What.t told when we 
t to tc 


chance, since it 
rendering you 
















now. do not a your meaning ; 
you have not § oe 80 mhapy wor 7 

“That TL love?” he interrupted. “No, no: I have 
lacked I courage and the opportunity; but you 
have read my eyes, in my actions, in. the tone of 
my voice} y @ has eee tself into the 
expression ar 6 peiitituent, that deep, passionate, 
unquenchable bor ‘ou |” 


his arm, and 


tle took the hand which ’ 
not withdraw it ; but she 


held it in one of his. She di 
wus silent, 

In the gathering darktiess he could not read the 
expression of her face ; but the silence was broken by a 
bitter sob. 

Presently Violet ¢raw calmer. / 

‘hen, with another struggle of her whole being, she 
sought to answer and to warn him. 

“4 have read that truth, Bernard,” she said, “ and it 
has caused me many, many hours of bitter tears.” 

“ Violet!” he ¢ried. 


“ Yes, Bérnard—many; but those tears have glittered Pind garlatded, and paraded in its place. Only by long 


in the suiishiné of jov, and ever them there has stretched 
the fnint rainbow of hope.” j 
“Bat why,” he ried, # why. these tears? . What, is 
tle mysterious power which sevgrs hearts united in the 
sacred bonds of love ?” ; : 
“Tt has bat one name,” she replied; “ Bernard, its 
named is—Dity !” 
He shook his head in deprecation, | 


' “No,” He said, “ dug cau never thwart tho gacted 
impulses of nature! No man has 4 tight to interpose 
his mandate against them. You are agting Violet, con- 


‘* Ah, no, no!” she returned, mournfully, “ Would to 

éaven it were to! Oh, Bemard, every word you atter 
pierces me to the heart, because it draws 16 om to 
yield to what [ dare riot! When I téll you that I have 
pledged my selémn word to devote my life to another, 
what would you say to me, Bernard P” 

li was a moment before he replied ; then he said— 

* And do you love this—this other?” 

“No,” she anstvered promptly, “i do not love him!” 

* Yet you have pledged your word ?” 

“To be his? Yes; IL have sworn it.” 

* Violet,” he replied nobly, but with an effort which 
well-nig¢h overcame him, “you ask me to adviso you. I 
cannot counsel you to break your word.” 

* Bless you!” she cried. ‘And Mnte itself will ro- 
ward your fieble self-denial, for it will. sive you from 
one who, if the stars spoak truly, would have brought 
you only disaster and death.’ 

It was only in the desolation. of his own heart that 
Bernard spoko, when ho said, ‘ Without the stars, I 
shall find—disaster and degih!’”’ 

* But you?” be fidded, tearfully. ‘Ihave not read 
your eyes wrongly; my hart has not deceived me in 
its assurance of love for love; yet you are ready for 
this sacrifice P” 
“Tam ready!” she said; but her words were faint 
and tremulous. 
“Violet,” ctied Bernard, suddenly, “ there must be 
Some mistake, some mystery, some wrong to be un- 
travelled and averted. will nob despair—I wall not 
d the very eae of my life without a struggle. 
m the words you have uttered to-night I will take 
age. I will say to myself, ‘ Violet loves me!’ and 
with those words as my talisman, I will, defy time 
Q8tiny, the stars, the very fiend himself, to sever us! 
d now enough of what.can only pain you in the dis- 
CUbsion; our more immediate business is to find youa 
ing-place for the night. Might I suggest the house 
afte kind sigters ?” 


0,” cried Violets; “I shonld dio with shame and 
self-reproach, wero I to seek. their hospitality again.” 
* As you will,” he said; “ but —~” and he hesitated. 
“An idea strikes me,” ho said, at length. “ There 
is one old friend whom we can well trust, and with 
whom, you would indeed bo secure, Yon have not 
forgotten Ephraim Nutters— poor Ephraim and his 
blooming wile P” ; ‘. / 
“Forgotten themP” cried Violet. “ Nevor, till the 
memory of all earthly things dies out, will their kind- 
ness. ¢ease to live in my heart}” : 
“ Well, there is tho Kettledrum, to which you would 
be welcome ag the flowera in spring. I know it, and you 
know it, What say youP—will you let me colyey you 
thither?” 
Violet reflected for a moment. 
“Yes,” she then said, “tako me there. I havo too 
long neglected them, and it is possible that, of al 
others, they may know most,of the poor Colonel, anc 
can #dvise me best as to his wishes,” pe 
“ Ah!” cried Bernard, eagerly, “itis by his wish that 
you are bound P” 

o t is.” 
© 'Then the Kettledrum is, of all places, that to which 
Ou should betake yourself. I will accompany you so 
mr, and you shall introduce mo 8 an old friend of 
Colonel Hearilaw’s. I shall need no other introduc- 
tion.” 2 
“ You do not know Ephraim, then ?” asked Violet. 
“ Ah, yes—I know him woll, but he does not know 
me; at least, I doubt if he would recognisé the boy in 
the man.” : 

As he said this, Bernard chanced Wy accident to cast 
his eyes toward tho opposite side of the road. 
Violet also looked ih that direction. 
* Who watches us?” they mutually exclaimed. . 
But scarcely had they done 80, before a exh obscured 
a dark figure which had attracted their attention. 
Bernard hailed the cab, and springing: into it, looked 
out at the opposite window, in search of the man whom 
both instinctively felt to bo a spy upon their actions. 
He was gone. ‘ 
“ Drive to the Kettledrum,” said Bernard. 
And they set off in the direction of that hostelry, of 
growing fanie. 
(To be continued th our nert.) 
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A PLaIn Truts.—How sttange it is that men, and 
women too, are oftenest ashamed of what is best in 
them, and ate ignobly contented with the world’s ap- 
sroval of, or understood silence in regard to, things 
Nscroditable to their humanity. One starts sometimes 
with horror to see the beautifal and tho true rocklessly 
thragt in the background, that deformity may be decked 


continuance in wronging our hettor natura, can the 
soul’s protesting voieo thas be silenced. Only by long 
chosen association with those who have themselves suc. 
coeded in doing it; does it-grow faiutcr and fainter, to 
be heard never again till the soul rutiscs herself, horror- 
struck ‘at the mis-spent past arid the hopeless future, 
Fow there . among -_= or wanes —_ -_ boldly 
assert. thenisel¥es, at those moments whien. they are, 
shared heaven, in the face of dissent, or indifference, 
or ridicule. Too often our géod angel covers liis face 


GHOSTS AND GHOST-SEEING. 


Tue most difficult ghosts ono has to deal with are those 
which appear to more thar one person at one and the 
same time. In such a case | hardly know how we can 
refer them to pure imagination; for the wonder 
several people should, At the came time, have their 
imaginations so peculiarly affected by hypochondria, or 
what you will, that precisely the same vision should be 
common to all, is, { think, equal tothe wonder of a 
true and bond side apparition itself. The truth is, pro- 
bably, that pure imagination has nothing to do with 
the matter; a real shadow, or a real light, preventing, 
accidentally, a very startling appearance, is juét as 
likely to astonish aid confound a whole party as dhe 
pers hh. 

Anyone who has noticed the indignation with which 
many people resent the accusation that they have slept 
in their chair, when it is notorious that they have snored 
for ten minutes, gg oAsily Qnderstand that a person 
may conceive that ihe bas BeOn & Vision, whon, in reality, 
he has only amod a dream, @re is surely little 
doubt that the fimous we of Colonel Gardiner was 
only a dreatn, tl ardiner died fighting bravely 
at Prestonpariay ed by the major part of his regi- 
ment, who fled before the Prince's lig unders. Long 
before hig death, how6ver; #4 early, iudest!, us 1710, ho 
was Wuiting to keep an appointment, which ought never 
to have beon made, when he laid his hand online only 
book near it, a religious one... He read carelessly, ax ho 
himbelt says; aud no doubt fell ag! A religions im- 
pression of gome Bort was just fhesh on his mind; he 
mnew that ho was about to cominit ih and he dreamt 


that the Saviour a Dp to hin GToss, and spoke 
ail, ly wht 


to him ropromem) ‘ ms Probably a drean, 
ha always beliaved, sdintained to bo a wakiny 


vision; but he was & ae bute whether it was really 
before his eyes, Or onl¥ On his mind. 

Thero, is a tale told gsemewhere of an appatition ap- 
pearing (6. youn Baglish nobleman, then staying, | 
think, in Paris, ind & Freat deal has been said to prove 
it literally true, He expected that, any hour, a child 
should be born to him in England; and, as he was 
sitting. alone one cyening, thinking of the mistress 
whom ho had left in London, sho appeared to him car. 
rying in her arms a dead child. The next. post aid 
bring him tho intelligence that motlicr and child were 
dead. In tho first Plane, is the story a trang onoP I 
believe it to bo very well authorntichted. But perhaps 
the question is, whether it is more probable that @ 
spirit from tho world of spitits Should really bive ap- 
peared, or that remorse, anxiety, love, perhaps rnguish, 
should together have had something the sume effect ag 
that produéed by hypochondria. Or inight it have 
boon & dream ? Beit there remains this—mother and 
child really died. Could her 1 the sharp honar 
of its parting, havo flown for a moment to his own; 
or was tho occurrence only a coincidence ? 
Abercrombie mentions i flict which he takes from 
the Christian Observer, of October, 1899. “ An inti- 
mate friend of my early years,” says the writer, “ and 
most happy in his domestic arrangements, lost his wify 
under the most painful circymgtances, suddenly, ju 
ufter sho had apparently eseaped from the danger of an 
untoward confinement with her frat ehild, A few weeks 
after this melaiieholy event, while travelling Qyring tho 
night on horscbaek, and in all probability sorrow fully 
contrasting his prebcnt chcerless prospogts with the joys 
of his happy liphie, the form of his lost relativagppbarcd 
to him. 4 elle dldtance im ddvanca He stopper his 
horse, and sontemiplated the vision with Proat Popida- 
tion, till, in a fow seconds it vanighod away,” "Phe waiter 
gocs on to say thapitippeared artin ; but, sethe wi amer 
was then sitting alone ib (he evening, he thay have slapt. 
[his case is nothing like#o extraordinary as Lhat which 
I mentjoned immediately before it, because it foro- 
shadowed nothing; Rothing came of it, in point of faet. 
A case is, thentioned Somewhere, of a Surgeon who, 
having latély witnessed an execution on the seaffold, 
aw clearly standing ,beforo Lim the recently-hanged 
man. He quietly toglk out a lineeb, and bled himaelf 
till the vision vanished, , This, f beliove,is true ; and it 
should have great weight in all our speculations with 
regard to ghosts; for a ghost which gives way to medi- 
cal tredtmefit must be a terrible impostor. 

There is, however, on record, one sad instance of*n 
pectral illusion, which, Althoug!: the patient knew that 
it proceeded from dist uso, did not give way to medical 
treatment, but haunted its viclim to death. The poor 
man, after long visitations from different spectres, was 
at length followed hy a skeleton, He took to hip bed 
t last, and declared that he died the victim of an 
unayrinaty persecution. But, before lio died, the dogtor 
asiied him where he saw the ekeleton at that moment, 
“ At the foot of my bad,’ was tho auswer, The phy, 
sieinn placed himself at the foot of the bed, “And 
where dd you sco ib nows’ ho pskedy gaphidgally, 
* booking over your shonkler,” roplyed the patient. It 

too much for humaa natures, the doctor slarted: 
You remember that bouthey se “ Maid ob the inn” 
dared to go out at night, though they predicted that 
she would “ faney a.ghost by ler side, or frint if she 
caw a white cow.” Sue, however, saw couething more 
rightful eves than 4 host—ahe saw wurderer : Dis- 
ease ag what Lshould dyead, wove | to seea vision. I 












spirit, hi 





and retired, that a mocking flead may clap us approv- 





scientiously, no doubt; but you are mistaken,” 


ingly on thé back.—Fanny Fern, 


should think that a hidden rupady caused the specire, 
and not that the spectre itself could harm me,~-Queen. 
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STORIES FOR THE YOUNG,.—IIL. 


TALE OF THE LION’S TAIL. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE KNOTTY POINT. 
Up yumped the lion; but, luckily, his leap carried him 
only half on to the top of the uppermost side, his fore- 
legs outside and his hmd-quarters within. In a moment 
he had scratched the tub over by his own paws and his 


own weight. It turned over, and the lion was under 
the tub! Up jumped Jack, and I after him. Oh, if we 
could but keep the tub down on the lion! 


The lion was now in the cage; but the lion, finding | 





THEY CAGE THE LION, 


it rather close quarters, did not seem inclined to stay 
there. 

“He will throw us over, Tom,” cried Jack. 

“Once down on the ground, and we shall find our- 
selves on the road to his stomach in a twinkling, Jack,” 
said Tom. 

How he struggled and roared, and knocked his tail 
against the sides! and how hard we stood, and how 
heavy we tried to make ourselves! We puffed, and 
blowed, and trembled, as the tub shook up and down 
with the lion’s struggles. At last, Tom screamed out, 
“There's his tail, Jack !”” 

Yes, it was the tip of his tail, just peeping out of the 
bung-hole of the tub. First there came out the tip, 
then a little bit more, and at last one-half of the tail 
was Inshing and curling out. 





A KNOTTY POINT. 


“ Now’s your time, Jack!” roared Tom; “ hold on 
to the slack !” 

Never was bold adventure better conceived or more 
briskly executed. But the movement was a penlous 
one. To catch hold of the tail, that was lashing furi- 
ously against the sides of the tub, was not an easy task, 
considering that, to grasp it, one of us would have to 
let go his Fold of the tub, and the lion would shake us 
off, and come out to dine upon our carcases. 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have,” was now the word. 
So down I jumped, and, luckily, i caught hold of his 
tail, and Tom caught hold of me, and we both hauled 
away. The lion bounded and roared—still we persisted ; 
but at last he stood almost on his hind legs, and we 
were obliged to quit our foothold; not so our hands— 
with them we held on like grim Death. “ Hold 
him tight, from morning till mght; no stopping to 


eat or sleep ; once let go, and it will be all over with 


us. 

At last, the lion bounded forward, dragging us after 
him ; but his tail was through the bung-hole, so he had 
to pull both us and the tub after him. That would not 
do. Still we did not slack his tail. He tried to jum 
round, but the tub held him and spoilt his steerage, an 
brought him up just like an anchor. 

But if the lion did not like it, no more did we. There 
was no living for ever in such a condition. What was 
to be done? This time I hit upon it :—* Tie a knot in 
his tail, and let him go.” ‘ 

_ The lion, probably, was not aware of the decoration 
intended for him; at any rate, he did not seem at all 














pas to have it done. He would not remain still, but 
ept knocking the tub about; and as for his tail, it 
slashed about hither and thither, and 
hit me several times on the head, and 
was as hard as a broomstick. 

Shaving a sheep’s head is said not 
to be an easy task to a man who has 
never done it before; but only try to 
tie a lion’s tail—especially without his 
consent—and you will be able to un- 
derstand what J had to go through. 
But at last I finished the job, and 
brought him up with a round turn. 

He tried to pull his tail in again, 
and found he could not do it. This 
disgusted him more than ever. He 
gave a prodigious bound, roared until 
the very earth shook again, andended . = 
by giving himself a mighty shake, ' ~—S 
and kicking out in such a manner as - 
to knock the bottom of the tub right 
out. 

Instantly we let go—over went the 
lion, and off went we, as fast as our 
mo would carry us. As for the lion, 
when we found courage to look back at 
him, we saw that he was worse off than 
before. Every spring he gave, the tub 
came jumping after him; and unused 
as he was to the management of such 
ornaments on his tail, he cut the most extraordinary 
capers, as he rolled over and over in his rage, every 
effort to come on, or leap, throwing him over in a worse 
condition than before. He tore up the sand in his 
rage, and again, in a most wonderful course of zig-zags, 
endeavoured to reach us. 

But we feared him no longer, and made towards our 
boat ; and, as he came nearer, we picked up stones and 
oo him, laughing heartily at his comical capers. 

hese shouts of laughter, and the stones, were things 
he did not understand. When we faced him, he fair y 
turned tail; and glad enough he was to get off so, an 
-_ —7 with the tub, like a dog with a kettle to 

is tail. 

And that was how the lion caught us, and how we 
caught the lion, and how the lion was disappointed. 


DANGER AND DISCIPLINE. 


WueEn second lieutenant of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Diana, then commanded 
by the late Commodore Grant, in the 
summer of 1809, I was sent from the 
Downs (says Captain Barclay) to - 
Ramsgate, to my | on board some 
seamen, who were there in a detained 
vessel, if I remember right. ' 
On board the barge were, myself, a 
oung midshipman, and nine seamen. 
The wind was light and favourable, 
being off the ae ; we were carrying 
the usual sail in such cases in a lug- 
sailed boat, with the proper gear 
tion of clear sheets and halliards. ¢ 

When crossing Sandwich Bay, or 
thereabouts, a squall came on so sud- 
den and severe, that the boat was in- 
stantly upset before the sails could be 
lowered. My first order was to kee 
together, and near the boat, which 
was kept in equipoise on her beam- 
ends five or six feet under water, by 
the sails acting against the hull and 
ballast, so that every now and then, 
between the seas, we could touch her 
with our toes. 

Never, in the finest weather or on the quarter-deck 
was shown more voluntary or excellent discipline and 
behaviour. By keeping together, and occasionally as- 
sisting one another with the loan of a stretcher, or@ 
couple of oars that were caught, they kept up their 
spirits, and were even cheerful in this most hazardous 
situation. 

It continuing to blow fresh, with considerable sea 
and a strong tide, we were drifting fast out to sea; 
yet all maintained the same indomitable spirit, and 
more than common attention to me. One man said, 
“We must take care of you, sir, or we are lost.’ 
The midshipman, Mr. Anderson, lost his hat; he swam 
round to me, and asked leave to try and regain it, re- 
marking that it would be a convenience if we were 
pitked up, and, at any rate, he should like to have it ; 











he got it, and seemed quite happy. We had 
euddenly missed by some rete on —— 
ier, when two boats instantly put to sea to look 
or and try to save us. The first passed within a few 
hundred yards without seeing us. 

Providence, however, did not desert us in this most 

inful and anxious moment, but sent the other so 
irectly to the spot, that she almost ran over us. The 
same deliberation and calm courage marked their 
delivery from a state so perilous, by assisting me on 
board the first—then the midshipmen ; they were then 
soon taken up themselves, and landed at Ramsgate, 
where we met with the utmost kindness from the in. 
habitants. 

Thus, under Divine Providence, were all saved by the 
wonderful state of order maintained for nearly two 








THE LION MAKES A DEMONSTRATION 





hours in the water, under most discouraging circum- 
stances—that of half a gale of wind, a strong ebb-tide, 
the mortification of seeing what was supposed the only 
means of our preservation = us by, and the decreasing 
sk strength of the whole party. 

have been in many scenes of death and danger, 
but if I was to be asked on what occasion I should fix 
my reputation for presence of mind, I should net 
hesitate to say it was on this; where I was enabled to 
exert authority and find obedience in such a situation— 
where, instead of the heart-stirring sounds during, and 
the hope of glory after, a battle, and the something 
indescribable delight in it, no prospect was in our view 
but dying in the middle of the tide, a slow, perhaps 
painful, and to those who knew not all the circum. 
stances, inglorious death. 
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HOW THEY LAST SAW THE LION. 








Wuar’s in a kiss ?—Really, when people come to 
reflect upon the matter calmly, what can they see in & 
kiss ? e lips pout slightly, and touch the chee! 
softly, and then they just part, and the job is complete. 
There is a kissin the abstract. View it in the abstract 
—take it as it stands—look at it philosophically—what 
is there in it? Millions upon millions of souls have 
been made happy, while millions upon millions have 
been pl into misery and despair, by this kissing ; 
and yet, when they look at the character of the thing, 
it is simply a pouting and pos of the lips. In eve 
grade of society there is kissing. Go where you wil 
to what country you will, you are perfectly sure to fin 
kissing! There is, however, some mysterious virtue 
a kiss, after all.—Cockton. 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of ‘* Our Mary ; or, Murder will Out,’’ “‘ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us,’’ ** Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” 4e., 4c. 





CHAPTER LXXX. 
OUT OF TOWN. 


And disappointment in the rear, 
That blasts the promised joy. 
Gray. 
It was nine o’clock at night when Mrs. Croft and Glo- 
riana arrived at the Great Northern railway-station. 

With the aid of a railway-porter and the scarlet bows, 
ths black trunk was soon secured, and they themselves 
were soon safely ensconced in a cab, with their ba, 
bonnet-boxes, baskets, and all other small portable | 
longings, and driving through London on their way to 
Queen’s-square. 

“It will be much too late for dinner,” said Mrs. Croft, 
“but we can have a dish of cutlets, or a nice — 
steak, with our tea. I think I shall fix on a steak—Mr. 
Lambert’s cook does rump-steak just to my taste—light- 
brown outside, and red in, but only red with the gravy. 
Then, too, the cock at Mr. Lambert’s makes the best 
buttered toast in the world, and we can have a nice 
spring salad, or a few fried potatoes. Besides, he keeps 
poultry, so, if we fancy it, we can make sure of a new- 

idegg. [like mine very lightly boiled—three minutes ; 
don't let me forget to mention that. You like yours with 
the white set—-four minutes for you, remember. But if 
Mrs. Plumm or Mr. Lambert propose it, we should be 
none the worse for a broiled chicken, with mushroom 
sauce; we can have that, I dare say.” 

“Oh, that will be very nice!” said Gloriana; “but I 
long especially for a cup of tea. I am very tired and 
thirsty. 

“Well, I promise you, you shan’t have to wait long, 
Glory,” said Mrs. Croft. “My dear old friend’s ser- 
vants well know they cannot please their master more 
than by making me very comfortable. Mrs. Plumm, 
the housekeeper, has known me from a — in- 
deed—and she is well aware that, if I had,chosen, I 
might have been mistress of that house and of her fine, 
pt per The Square certainly is not as fashionable as 

could wish; but the house is a perfect temple of com- 
fort—such beds! and such a delightful warm bath at a 
few minutes’ notice! Then I shall have the brougham 
and pair at my disposal (I always have), and t saves 
afortune in cabs. If I can but find out where your 
father is, and get money from him to pay up the inte- 
rest on the policy, if it is not already too late—which 
God forbid!—I shall be easy in my mind ; and then, if 





THE OLD CLERK TELLS MRS. CROFT THAT THE POLICY HAS LAPSED. 


we are very comfortable, and old Lambert pressing, 
perhaps I may make out a week in town.” 

“But Edith ?” suggested Gloriana. 

‘Oh, Edith will do very well. I am not all uneasy 
about her; but I shouldn’t like to meet with Lad 
Rockalpine. She might think I ought not to have le 
that wrong-headed_ mope of a girl alone. But unless I 
were to seek the Countess out (which I promise you, 
my dear, I shan’t do), I am not very likely to meet her. 
And now let me give youa hint, Glory: old Lambert 
is very fond of young girls, but he likes them to be full 
of fun, and always merry. You have taken lately to be 
almost as dull and moping as Edith herself A word to 
the wise :—if you want old Lambert—who is as rich as 
a Jew—to remember you in his will, you must talk and 
laugh and joke, and be, as Roger would say, ‘up to 
everything.” 


* But how can I, mamma?” said Gloriana. “I am 


-| upeasy about papa, I am distressed about Edith, I am 


miserable about Arthur. 

“ Hang Arthur!” said Mrs. Croft; adding, the next 
moment, “No, I don’t mean that, in a literal sense, 
Glory ; but I do wish the trial well over, and his sen- 
tence commuted to penal servitude for life.” 

‘Oh, mamma, I am certain he is innocent!” 

“And I am certain he is guilty! I remember the 
trouble I had with his mother—a pert, sly, independent 
yuung baggage, who disgraced her family and herself, 
and died ina madhouse. Ah, by-the-bye, if that were 
known, he might get off on the score of insanity, and 
be confined as a criminal lunatic for life, or rather, 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure, and I hope that would 
be for hfe.” 

Gloriana was about to express her entire faith in 
Arthur’s sanity as well as in his innocence ; but at this 
moment the cab stopped with a sudden jerk, and the 
cabman himself, putting down the window from the 
outside, said— 

“ What number did you say, ma’am ?” 

“One hundred and eleven, as plain as I could speak,” 
said Mrs. Croft, pettishly ; “fa corner house—a large 
corner house !”” 

“Well, this ’ere is a 
ones, as plain as plain, an 
heleven, I calcoolates.”’ 

“ Very well, then knock at the door, will you ?” 

“You please to put hout your ’ead, and see for your- 
self, ma’am, what’s up.” 

rs. Croft looked out. 

‘Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, “was there ever 
anything so unfortunate, so exasperating, so madden- 
ing? Why, the house is under repair! The old fool 
must be gone out of town, just to torment and provoke 
me! 

She sank back in the cab. and beea~ to cry. 


corner ’ouse, and three 
that makes a’underd and 
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Gloriana, in her turn, looked out of the cab-window, 
and saw that Mr. Lambert's house was surrounded by 
a scaffolding ; that the windows were all splashed with 
whitewash; that planks, and posts, and ladders were 
lashed together with ropes; that bricks were piled up 
as if some enlargement were about to be commenced; 
and, in fact, that it was quite absurd to suppose that any 
master was living in that house, or that any guests 
could be received there. 

There was no light to be seen; but Mrs, Croft felt 


sure that such very careful people as Mr. Lambert and 
his housekeeper would not have left the house quite 
unoccupied ; and ordered the cabman to knock, and, in 
fact, to persevere until he made some one hear, 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 
UNDER REPAIR 
Oh! who can dull the edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
SWAKESPEARE, 
AFTER several thundering knocks, a light appeared at 
one of the garret-windows, and an old ote in a high- 
cauled night-cap, with a flannel petticoat pinned over 
it, was protruded, and a shrill voice asked— 

“ Vat do you ever vant a knocking the blessed ‘ouse 
down? Don’t you see we're under repairs ?” 

“ Ask her,” said Mrs. Croft, ‘‘ where Mr. Lambert is 
and where Mrs. Plumm is ?’”’ 

The cabman pat the question as desired. 

“Vy, gone abroad for the ’oneymoon, to be sure; and 
they won't be back till this ere ’ouse is new painted and 
papered, and two more rooms built on to it; and there 
ain’t no one in the ‘ouse but myself, and I bad with the 
rheumatis in my poor dear read.” 

“Good Heavens!” screamed Mrs. Croft; “ do you 
mean to say that Mr. Lambert has married Mrs. 
Plumm ?” 

“Yes, marm,” cried the charwoman; “they were 
married a fortnight ago, at St. Pancras Church ; and 
they ’ont be back for six weeks, if then. Lawk @ daisy 
how the night wind do punish my poor, dear ‘ea f 
Your servant, ma’am; will you please to leave your 
names ?”’ 

“Oh, no; it’s of no consequence,” said Mrs. Croft, 
biting her handkerchief in her rage and despair. 

The old charwoman had closed the window, and put 
out the light; and the question was, “ What's to be 
done now ?” 

“ My sisters!” suggested Gloriana. 

“ Oh! the vile, undutiful, ungrateful creatures!"’ said 
Mrs. Croft, “ they are quite out of the question.” 

“ They would only be too delighted to receive us, dear 
mama.” 





“You're a fool,” retorted Mrs. Croft, “and know 
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nothing at all about it; besides I could not sleep in a 
house with a glass-case of grinning white teeth, in pink 
gums, and ‘Mr, Trerrr, Dentist,’ on a brass-plate on 
the door. BStill less could I rest with the thought of a 
horrid foot, and a hand armed with a sharp instrument, 
just about to make an incision, to anuouuce 2 chiropo- 
The trath was, Mr. Tippit had written a very kind, 
manly latter—aye, and a letter any Christian gentloman 
might have been proud of—to tell Mrs. Croft that Lig 
Barbara was about to bec a mother, and that Her 
bervous, excitable, and delicate state of health wa 
preatly increased by the grief and regret sh felt a 
Living otfended her parents; that she wa: always saying, 
’ vag sure éhe should nover be a happy tother unless 
r! are forgiven a8 adaughter ; and He implored Mes. 
Croft to forgive the past, and to come aiid Cheer up hig 
darling wife by her presencé, in the fusl-approaching 
hour of pain and peril. 
To this letter Mra, Oroft had returned a very 
Joss and unworthy reply; and the next thing wag Bt 
Gi coaeee in the Tine, and this she kept 
iloriana:— 
‘On the 8rd inst., in Bedford-row, the lady of Tito 
thy Tippit, Psq., of a son, still.born.” . 
Mrs. Croft had not mnoh heart, but even she Bs a 
pang, when she read that announcement, and wished 
she had not written so harshly, nor acted so in eably, 
But it certainly would not do to drive up r. Tippit’s 
er What had 


house, and ask for their hospitality, 
1 assed so regontly, 

Chen, as for Mra, Outta, she lad written to fivite her 
mother to eome and visit hor, oxpatiating oti her spacious, 
wre rig | Hasse nee Pe servants, we ee ey 

ier woring husband, het piness, alloyed only, 

thore being no prospect, in her case, of such good for- 
tuno as Barbara’s (that was when a little st as 
expected) 5 and actually presuming to say that there 
been faults on both sides, but that sho was willii® to 








me 







sitting in an easy-chair the while, though with a very 
uneasy mind, and knitting, for. Mrs. Croft was an in- 
cessant knitter. 

Gloriarm stall slept soundly. 

In about an hour Mr. Krimp arrived. He was a very 
|lean, bal@ old fellow, all in black. His clothes were 
very glazed and threadbare, but carefully brushed. 

Més. Croft, not Waving a sitting-room, was going to 

Seeive the old cletk in her bed-room, which, as we 
vo said, w5 in. Opp of the attics of the hotel, and 
Consequeitly was yerg meanly furwished—for a hard, 
i 4 With seagtyand rather soiled dimity curtains, 
ree or fonr rusli-séated chairs, a small round washing- 
and, with @ ect Of pheap ware of the well-known 
* willow pattern,” atid &cmall dressing-table, formed 
thé prineipal objects in, Mrs. Croft’s bed-room. Mrs, 
Droft, however, perceiving, when she weit out on the 
‘aiding, on hearing a maii's step, o sitting-room neat! 
furnished, of which the door Was ajar, inyjted her visito 
into the apartment in question, hoping that ler doing 
80 would not be noticed or mentioned by the chamber- 
* showed up” Mr. Krimp, 
] etme p was, like so many of his class, a Job’s 






ant, ma’am,” he paid, “I’m sorry to sec 

bo bad. Fear you enjoy bad health, mam, 
our looks,” 

very well, thank yon, Mr. Krimp,” said 









Mré. Croft. * A little tired, and rather anxious, that’s 
all Pye not had every good night.” 

“Bh y to hear it, ma’gm ; a bad night tells sadly 
updii us When we're beginning to be uppish in years; 
it does on Mrs. Krinip, and I think, ma'am, you've the 
advatitage of her, @8 no chicken, as | often re- 
mind her,” he waited chuckle; “ fer she’s on the 

L ide of sixty, and remember right, when we 
were Obliged to hat your register ——” 

ey to alk of Y ing much more important, 


if you please, Mr. Krimp,” said Mrs. Croft ; “ I mean the 
) ‘How lofig is it sinee you saw Mr. Croft ?” 





forgive and forget,and so was her beloved Castor C 

ier mother wottld accept the olive branch they jointly 
extended, and come and stay with them as long as she 
liked, bringing Gloriana. 

Mrs. Croft's rage at the receipt of this letter was | 
vory great, and she returned it in a blatik envelope to | 
her daughter, Mrs. Cutts, Of all this Gloriana heard | 
nothing, 

Bitterly Mrs, Croft repented of her implacability. It 
would have been so pleasant, so convenient, to have 
repaired at onee either to Bedford-row or Maddox- | 
, and there have been received like a queen, and 
welcomed like a mother. 

But regrets were useless; they could not stay in the 
eab all night. Already they had run up a considerable | 
bun; they must fro to a hotel—there was no help for it! 

Not knowing of any Family Hotel, Mrs. Croft con- 
sulted the cabman, who recommended the London- 
bridge Hotel, principally because it was a good way 
off, and so would suit his book in that respect; and 
pirtly becanse the stand he * used’ was one close to 
London-bridge, and it was in that neighbourhood he 
Pp it up. 

Bitter were the bewailines of Mrs. Croft, at this 
distrossiny and expensive contretemps, and violent and } 
ungry was her conflict with Cabby, when he deposited 
her at the entrance of the London-bridge Hotel. 

However, for onee Cabby had not charged more 
than his fare, and she was obliged to submit. 

Instead of all the little luxuries she had contemplated, 
she was obliged to confine herself to tea and bread-and- 
butter, for her funds were very low; and she retired to 
bed in a very ill-humour, and so cross and reproachful 
to poor Gloriana, who was in no way to blame, that the 
latter was very glad to retire into a small inner room, 
and forget all fer troubles ina very small bed. The 
rooms assigned to Mrs, and Miss Croft, owing to the | 
lateness of their arrival, were at the top of the house, 
and Mrs. Croft's bed was not large enough to accommo- 
date Gloriang too. 

Gloriana was soon in the happy land of dreams; but 
her mother lay long fretting and tormenting herself 
—now in agonies about the probable lapsing of the 
policy—now in tears at the loss of the legacy, almost 
certain to ensne upon old Lambert’s marriage—now full 
of terror at the thought of being penniless in London! 
Before she closed her eyes, she resolved to bo up be- 
times in the morning, in order to send to the old clerk, 
aud to have an interview with him about the policy, 
before Gloriana was stirring. 

Having decided on this, she at last composed herself 
to sloep, as a loud and regular snore atau hata con- 
Viuded any one who was at all anxious on that point. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
FRESH TROUBLES, 
Tieaven first sent letters for some wretch's aid, 
PR 





es roe 


‘OPE. 
AY a very early hor Mrs. Croft arose, and, taking 
wriling-case from her carpet-bag, sat down to addr 

n note to Mr. Krimp, the old clerk at the Vampire Life 
Insurance Office. 

As soon as sho heard the waiters qnd the chnmber- 
maids stirring, Mie. Croft rang her bell, and eucceeded 
in getting her note sent at once to the Vampire Office, 
not very far from London-bridge. She then droased 


| comfortably settled in life. 


* Séhior, fid’am, of course. Oh, I haven’t seen him 
or hetkd of him for two months, ma’am; but I have 
seen thé your uire, for I’m sorry to say he and 
Lord Hauteville were had up and fined heavily for 
kicking up a row in the street and fighting the police, 
and they were bound over to keep the peace; and he 
wanted sureties, and sent to me, But I declined ; for I 
think, if once a young man gets into bad company, no 
penally or bail will keep him out of mischief.” 

“Oh, I was in hopes,” said Mrs. Croft, “that Mr. 
Croft had called upon you or written to you, sending 
the money due, in order to settle that affair of the 
poliey. 1 hope there is no danger of its lapsing ?” 

* None at all, ma’am, for it has lapsed ~ this time, 
unless anything has happoned to Mr. Croft—which I 
begin to think might be the case from my not hearing 
from him, and he generally punctual to a day, and a 
bonus coming in.” 

“Good Heavens, Mr. Krimp!” shrieked Mrs, Croft, 
* you don’t mean to say thatthe policy we have paid up 
so regularly for thirty years, is in any dangerof lapsing*” 

“1 mean to say, ma’am, it has lapsed—that it lapsed 
on tho third instant, unless you can prove that, Mr. 
Croft, sonior, had departed this life prior to that date ; 
in which case, ma’am, on your satisfactorily provmg 
date and place of death, and age corresponding—for 
the Vampire is very exact—we shall have to hand you 
over five thousand pounds.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Croft, bursting into tears, “I have 
no reason to believe that Mr. Croft is dead. My son, 
1 am certain, knows where he is.” 

“Then Mr. Croft, junior, should have reminded Mr. 
Croft, senior, about this policy, ma’am. Tive thousand 
pounds is no mere flea-bite—it’s a good bit of money, 
ma’am, particularly where there’s a fanmily. I heard, 
ma’am, that two of the young ladies are well married— 
I know their lords and 
masters, Mr. Tippit and Mr. Cutts—the former attends 
our teeth, and the latter cuts our corns. I’m sure I 
congtatulate you, ma’am, for they’re two very respecta- 
ble young men; and my cousin, who yisits them, says 
they make first-rate husbands. Of course you've heard, 
ma‘am, of the disappointment in the son and heir of 
Mr. Tippit beiug etill-born, and she, poor dear lady, 
fom ponte days not expected to live ?” 

Mrs. Croft turned a little pale, “ All danger is over 
now, L believe,” she said. 

“ Well, I should say not, ma’am,” eaid Mr. Krimp. 
“ My Anna says Mrs. Tippit fretted herself to a shadow 
before her time came, and now she’s so weak, she has 
to be fed like a babe, and, [ believe, might go off at any 
moment quite sudden. Mrs, Cutts is with her day and 
night.’ 

“Pray, Mr. Krimp,” said Mrs. Croft, “how do you 
advise me to act about proving ——” 

“The dear old gentleman’s decease ?” 

“Oh, no! I don’t mean that.” 

“Why, man’am, there ain’t any other proof that can 
do you an¥good aliont the policy, If Mr. Croft is in 


;|the land of the living, the poliey’s lapseds if he’s. de- 


| parted this life, you've only to proveit, and the Vampire 
won't cheat you of a farthing, or keep you waiting an 
hour.” 
“ Perhaps I had better advertise,” said Mrs. Croft. 
“I’ve done that already, ma’aw,” said Mr. Krimp, 
taking out « newspaper, aud handing it to Mrs, Croft; 





herself, aud awaited the return of hér messonger— 


“but no good came ef it,” 


“ Well,” said Mrs. Croft, eagerly scanning the paper, 
*T must try to see my son, and consult with him.’ ’ 

* Ah, maam! I fear you'll not get much help or com. 
fort out of him. Shall I put in another advertisement 
ma’am? They come expensive; but the Vampire would 
like to come to some certainty—the Vampire don’t like 
suspense, ma’am.” 

“No, nor do I,” sobbed Mrs. Croft. “I can decidg 
on nothing till I have seen my son.” 

“Well, ma’am, perlaps when you haye, you'll drop 
me a line. If the old gentleman’s alive and kicking 
(excuse a joke), the policy’s lapsed; if he’s departed 
this life, the five thoussnd pounds’ yours, on proof of 
date and place of desth, likewise age.” 

* Ob! Ihave no hope,” said Mra. Croft; but checking 

herself, slic said, “1 mean, I have né fear. In fact,’ 

50 ithted, I scarcely know what I mean.” 

* Well; ma’am,” said Mr. Krimp, “ either ways, I beg 

to offer my condolences; for if you’ve not lost a good 
nef, you've certainly lost five thousand pounds, and 

ice versd. So I wish you good-day, ma’ain.” 

He bowed himself out P the room; and Mrs. Croft 
throw herself on the sofqin aiimgony of grief, While sho 
was sobbing there, a wai locked in, napkin in hand. 

“ Beg pardon, ma’atit; I didn’t know you'd engaged 
a private i@-Tdom,”” 

* Nor haved,” ‘the. Mrs. Croft. 


Well, ma’ amy | he rile is, you must pay for every 
room you occupies. 


“But I’ve only occupied it for balf-an-hour,’ said 
Mrs. Croft. 
“We don’t mike half-hours here; ma’am,” said the 
waiter, skipping down-stairs to have a.good laugh about 
the angry old lady with the pretty chambermaid who 
was coming up-stairé with Gloriana’s hot water. 
Mrs. Croft hurried baek to her.own room, to indulge 
in what sho called “a regular Foo ery,” behind the 
whitey-brown dimity euttains of her tent-bed. 
While she sat gay pone aiid Pay as she 
thought with agdny of the possi! @ of the policy, 
on that of the log the hares for he sitting-room, 
and all the unpleaaa temarks of the old clerk, she was 
roused by a screatadyom Gloriana, and starting up, she 
saw at the foot of Her bed, where the black trunk had 
been placed, Gloriana,who had entered her mother’s 
room unperceived, kneeling before the box, which she 
had opened, and gazing into it with looks of horror, 
Her pale cheeks and ciasped hands, her parted lips and 
wild scream, made Mrs. Croft rush to her daughter's 
side. It was then Mrs. Croft’s turn to scream and tum 
pale—the box into which she gazed was not her own! 
The device of the scarlet bows had suggested itself to, 
and had. been adopted, by, an old gentleman, whose 
wardrobe (a good deal the worse for wear) met her hor. 
rified gaze, in the shape of yery old trousers, very old 
coats, waistcoats, boots, &c., &c., &c., with a very musty, 
fusty smell, instead of her own fragrant, neatly-folded, 
elorrant dresses, her delicate, Javendered linen, her fancy 
cufls, habit-shirts, chemisettes, and pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 

“ My new Solferino silk, with high and low boddice!” 
gasped Gloriana. : 

“My pink dnote, and my black Genoa velvet!” 
shrieked Mrs. Croft. 

“ My Paris blue velvet mantle!” sobbed Gloriana. 

My Indian eachomere !” sobbed Mrs. Croft, 

“ My new tulle ball-dress!” moaned Gloriana. : 

“ Myjewel-case, and my,gold watch and chain!” ¢ried 
Mra, Croft, 

“ What is to be done ?”? sobbed Gloriana. 

“ We must get a cup of tea, for Iam ready fo faint,” 
said Mya, Croft ; “and then drive off to the Ureat Not 
thern Station.” 





ne 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 
One sorrow treads upon another's heels. 
SHAK ESPEARL. 
“ Wirt you breakfast in a private room, ma’am, or in 
the ladies’ coffee-room,” asked the pretty housemaid, 
when, in answer to Mrs. Croft’s bell, she knocked at the 
door. “ The ladies’ coffee-toom is very cheerful and ples- 
sant,” said the chambermaid, “and most of our ladies 
prefers it.” ; 

“Let us breakfast there, mamma,” said Glorian, 
this room is so close.” 

“None but ladies, and gentlemen as comes iith 
ladies, family gents as wo call’erm, tna’am, is admitted 
to the. ladies’ coffec-room—which it isii’t many hotels 
as has one. I’ve ved in many, and tiever seé one till! 
come here,” 3 

“ Well, we will breakfast in the ladies’ coffes-room, 
said Mrs. Croft, after sie hdd confided to the young 
chamberinaid the disaster Of the exchahged trunk. 

Effie, the pretty chambermaid, took an intense intetest 
in this misfortune when she Neurd of all the finery lost, 
and had been pertaitted t6 glance at what she eatied tho 
®walo-rubbish.” Coimforted by Her sympathy sid by 
her, prophecies that tho box would be returned t6 the 
station, because the old génfloman would be as much 

mt, out by the loss of his “imale rabiish” ds the ladies 
ny thag of their beautiful silks and velvcts, Mrs. Croft 
repair®™l to the ladies’ coffee-room with Gloriana. 

The chambermaid was right im saying that few 
London hotels possess the advantage of a ladies’ coffte- 








room; and this was a delightful room, 
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In spite of their many tyoubles, Mrs. Croft and her 
daughter did ample justice to the exeellent breakfust 
spread before them in that large, airy, well-lighted 
galoon. While at breakfast, Glorigne remarked, in one 
of the further corners of the large room, a party at 
breakfast, consisting of three ladies and three gentle- 
men. One of the latter had his back turned to Mrs. 
and Miss Croft, but a glance which Gloriana had of his 
long face and lantern jaws, and coupled with his quaint 
look and strange appearance, convinced her that she 
gazed on Old Hackney-Coach. 

A very venerable-looking, handsome old clergyman, 
with silver locks, and evidently in extreme old age, yet 
hale, rosy, and cheerful, was of the purty; and Gforiana 
suspected that this old divine, attired m the fashion of 
fifty years ago, was the Rev. Peter Pryme, father-in-law 
of Hackney-Ooach. There were two very odd-looking 
women of the party, im coal-skuttle bonnets, gigdt 
sleeves, small tippets, short waists, short skirts, and 
sandled shoes ; theso ladies and one more gentleman 
formed the party, which seemed very happy and merry, 
and there was something bridal in their appearance; 
and Gloriana guessed that the old curate had beon 
tempted to share in the wedding festivities of Grace 
Pryme and her clerical bridegroom, Gloriana wished 
to claim acquaintance with Old Hackney-Coach; but 
Mrs. Croft, perceiying her inclination, and not having 
any generosity of impulse or independence of feeling, 
sharply rebuked her for thinking of attaching such a set 
of “ Guys” to her party, and added— 

“Tf they are here to-night, and nothing better has 
turned up, we till ask Old Hacknoy-Coach to lend us 9 
few pounds. Of course they must have plenty of money, 
or they would not be here at a first-rate hotel. But,’ 
sho added, “if I can but see Roger, I am certain of 
money from him ; and, in that case, I shall not renew 
my acquaintance with those figures of fun, and as they 
have all read themselves almost blind, and cannot see 
an inch beyond their noses, they won’t make us out if 
we don’t introduce ourselves to them. And now, my 
love,” added Mrs. Croft, “if you have quite done, we 
will slip away unperceived, and get into acab, and drive 
at once to the Great Northern Station.” 

Mrs. Croft’s ruse did not succeed. A waiter detected 
that she was going, and as she was @ stranger there, he 
swiftly brought up the bill, and, to her horror, she saw 
“a private sitting-room” charged for. Mrs: Croft remon- 
strated, but in vain—except that a shilling was taken 
off the charge. Mrs. Croft’s purse was so slender, she 
was afraid to leave herself penniless, and she proposed 
to the waiter to pay on her return to dinner, He 
remarked, that being quite a stranger, it would be more 
satisfactory if she would settle so far, and indeed that it 
was a peremptory rule with his master never to trust 
strangers. 

“Do you know who those people in that corner are ?” 
asked Mrs. Croft. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am; they are old customers. Mr. 
Hackup Harkney and his bride, and her father, the Rev. 
Mr. Pryme, and Mfrs. Hackney’ssisterandher bridegroom. 
They are come here for their honeymoon, ma’am.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Croft, “‘ take my card to the gen- 
tleman with the iron-grey hair and long back, and say 
I wish to speak to him hére.” 

The waiter obeyed. 

Kind Hackney-Coach was very glad to meet with his 
old friends; and Mrs. Croft found that, by giving him 
asa reference, she was able to avoid immediate pay- 
ment, : 

‘he ladies of the party were introduced, and it was 
cgreed they should all dine together. Hackney-Coaeh 
was very full of the cruel murder of the young Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh, his patron and friend; but he would 
not admit a possibility of Arthur Bertram’s haying had 
any hand in this dreadful crime. 

“T see by this morning’s paper,” he said, “that, for 
the convenience of thé parti¢s concerned, this memor- 
able trial will take place in the Central Criminal Court, 
and that it is fixed for this day week.” 

“T shall stay in town,” said kind old Hackney, “to 
sce if I can be of any use, help, or comfort to the dear 
yoy, of whose innocence I am as certain as of my own.” 

"Ah, still waters run deep,” said Mrs. Croft. ‘I 
fear the only. chance for his to is to set up a plea of 
insanity. His mother died in a madhonse.” 

* Oh,” said Hackney, “I hope he’ll scorn such a 
plea, He’s no more mad than I am, and no mofe guilty 
than you are,” : : 

A So say I,” said Gloriana ; “ but mamma believes him 
guilty.” 

“Well, his fate will be decided now in a few days,” 
said Mrs. Croft. “I should like torhe present, and I 
must try if I can manage it; but come, my dear 
Gloriana, we are losing precious time with regard to 
our trunk—I will tell you all about that when we meet 
* dinne?,” said Mrs, Croft, bowing all round, “ Come, 

i ry.” 

Alas, poor Glory! at the thought of Arthtr’s being 
tricd for his life on a charge of wilful murder, her tears 
fell fast. Muxs. Croft’s seolding made no impression’ on 
her; for she kept on saying to herself—“ In one week! 
Arthur Bertram to be tried for his life this day week! 
Oh, dear, dear Arthur! may God strengthen thee, and 
enable thy judge and jury to see the truth, and to 
seats thee, poor dear Arthur! Only a week! Alas! 
alas f 


(To be continued in our neat) 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON CEMETERIES, 


Errrarns are almost always affecting in proportion to 
their brevity, ind this is ésper ially tree in tf » etse of 
little children, where many words must needs be out of 
place. The surnames of these little lost ones are some- 
times not even mentioned. “ Walter’ is inserted on one 
headstone, accompanied only by the dete; on another, 
“My Poor Child;’ and on another, a most tonching 
(although slightly misquoted) test, “ It is well with the 
child. It is well.” [2 Kings, iv. 25. 

Very many foreigners tind their last homes in London 
cemeteries, far away from the places where their fathers 
lie within the shadow of the Swiss mountains, or by the 
rapid Rhine, or beneath the Ita¥an skies, or under the 
sti trees of the still more distant East. “ Wola 
Iwoja,” “ Chinniah,” and “ Mahalath,” although they 
have no other epitaph, yet surely spoak not without 
pathetic eloquence. Most of these alien graves exhibit 
peculiar signs of care, as though their occupints, though 
dead, were not friendless; but the imuiortelles which 
generally hang about them are not adapted for this damp 
climate, and when once soaked wiih rain, resemble 
wreaths of rusty iron. There is no reference to thoir 
own land, or repining at the fate which ca¢t their lot in 
life so far from home; but there is one unhappy French- 
man in Kensal Green, upon whose tomb his surviving 
friends and compatriots (I suppose) have inseribed this 
libel against dur metropolitan climate: “ Suifocated in 
& London for!” Humour and tenderness are twin 
sisters, and it is impossible, eyeh while walking swid 

ése groves of Death, to refrain from an oceasional 
smile at what we read. Most of the epitaphs are texts, 
and a few are quotations from well-known religious 
poems ; but {he majority are cither amateur compasitions 
by surviving Honda, or stock yerses farnishod hy the 
stone-cutter. Conceive the compliment to the religious 
feelings of the departed, as well as to the skill of his 
medical attendants, conveyed in the following distich :— 

Pain was my portion; 
Physic wis my food: 
Groans were my devotion ; 
Drugs did mé no good. 
This is plain speaking; but the interpretation of the 
following lines (in Kensal Green) is hidden from the 
present writer altogether :— 
Grandchild of Rowland’s apostolic man, 
Seraphic messenger of God in Wales, 
And she in youth her Christian course began, 
Till death endured-—— Now it well avails. 

The fulsome adulation of many of those compositions 
is very sad, and would be extravagant, even it angels, 
and not men, were the subjects of eulogy, The well- 
known child’s question, “ But where are all the naughty 
people buried, papa?” cannot but recur to us as wo 
read them; and whien I came, the other day, in a certain 
place, upon a Captain Somebody, “ Unattached,’ I pro- 
test it was quite refreshing, since every one clse but he, 
it seemed, had left a host of inconsolable friends.— 
Chambers. 








HOW WE WEIGH AND MEASURE. 


Rerratep attempts to attain uniformity in weights 
and measures have been made in this country, from the 
period of Magna Charta to the present time. The 
ower of usage has, however, baffled the attempts of 
egislation; and we are still almost as far removed as 
ever from uniformity. We have still no less than ten 
different systems of weights and measures :—Decimal 
grains, used for scientific purposes; troy weight, under 
5 Geo. 4, ¢. 74; troy ounce, with decimal mu tiples and 
divisions, called bullion weights; bankers’ weights; 
apothecaries’ weight; diamond weights and pearl 
weights, including carats; avoirdupois weight, under 
5 Geo. 4, c. 78; weights for hay and straw; wool 
weight, using as factors, 2, 3,7, and 13; coal weights. 
e have also, in occasional scientific use, the weights 
of the metrical system. For measures of length we 
have the ordinary inch, foot, and yard. We havo in 
cloth measure, inches, quarters, and ells, For nautical 
purposes, we have fathoms, knots, leagues, and geogra- 
phical miles, at variance with tho ordinary mile; and 
we have also the Scotch antt Irish mile. We have, in 
almost every trade, mames especially: used for those 
trades: in the measurement of horses, we have the 
hand; the shoemakers use sizes; and weare compelled 
to adopt gauges where the French use the millimetre. 
These gauges are entirely arbitrary. ‘Tho custom of 
the trade is the only thing which would decide the 
question, in cas¢ of dispute. We have twenty different 
bushels, and abont ten different stones: a stone of wool 
at Darlington is 18Tb.; astono of flax at Downpatrick 
is 24lb.; 2 stone of flax at Belfast is only 16} lb.; 
but itis also at Belfast 244 Ib., having in one place two 
values. We can hardly tell what the hogshead means: 
of alo it is 54 gallons, of wine it is 63 gallons. Pipes of 
wing vary in many ways; cach sort of wine seems to 
claim the privilege of a different sort of pipe. There 
are in England four ells. A fathom of» man-of-war is 
6 fect, of a méréhantman 5 fect, of a fishing-smack 5 
foot. The hindredweight tay mean 100TD., 112 1b., or 
1201b. Ifyou buy an ounce of anything, you must in- 
quire if it belongs to the Dutch, troy, or avoirdupois 
weights and measures. | 
‘This ¢ubject is receiving the attention of a committee, 








with a view to the introduction of the decimal system. 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS, 
BYRON LA CURL-PAIRRS. 

Wuen Ryron was at Cambridge, 
to Scrope Davis by their nintual friend, M 
was afterwards drowned in the river Cam. 
thews’s death, Davis became Byron's par 
and was adimitted to lis rooms af all hours, 
ceasion he found the poet t 

ers, upon which Serope cried, “ Ila, | 

t canght you acting the part of th 
fJcauty.” Byron, in a rage, exclaimed, “ No, 8 
the part of a d—d fool, you should have said.” ‘ 
then, anything you please; bat you have 
mirably in deceiving your friends, for it was my 
tion that your hair curled naturally.” * Yes, nat 
every night,” returned the poet; ** but do not, wy dear 
Serope, let the eat out of the bag, for 1 am as vain of 
my curls as a girl of sixteen.” When in London, Byron 
used to goto Manton’s shooting-allery, in Davis-strect, 
to try his hand, as he said, at a wafer. Wedderburn 
Webster was present when the poet, intensely deli hted 
with his own skill, boasted to Joe Manton that he ov n- 
sidered himself the best shot in London. “ No, my lord, 
replied Manton, “ not the best; bat your shooting to- 
day was respectable ;” upon which Byron waxed wroth, 
and loft the shop in a violent passion. 
DEATH OF THE BOY-KING, LOUIS XVIL 

When Lasne came, on the morning of the Sth, as 
usual, he thought him better. ‘The doctors, who arrived 
soon after, thought otherwise; and their bulletin, de- 
gpatehed from the Temple at 11 a.m., announced the 
danger to be imminent. CGomin now relieved Lasne at 
the bedside, but remained silent for a long time for fear 
of agitating him, and the child never spoked first. At 
inst Gomin expressed his sorrow at sceins him so weak, 
“Be consoled,” hoe repli ad; “T shall not suffer long.” 
Overcome by these words, Gomin kneeled down by the 
bedside. The child took his band and pressed it to his 
lips, while Gomim prayed. Gomin, seeing him strote! 
i tionless and silent, said: “ LE hope yor 
“Oh, yes,” he replied, “ still 
There was no music 
* Where do 


he was it 


tihews, wl 
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in bed with ] 
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out quite mit 
not in pain?” 
but less—the music is 
no sound of any kind reached the room. 
you hear the music?’ “ Up there!” “ Tk " 
“Since you were on your kne Don’t you hear it? 
Listen ! listen!”’ And he raised his hand and « pen 
his great eyes in a kind of ecstacy. Comin contin 
silent, and after a few moments, the boy gave another 
étart of convulsive joy, and cried, “I hoar m ther's 
voice among them!”. and directed his ¢yes to the 
window with anxiety. Gomin asked once—twico—what 
he was looking for—he did not seem to hear, and made 
no answer. l 


' ” 
#0 fine! 


ym 


It was now Lasne’s hour to relieve Gomin, 
who left the room, and Lasne sat down by the bedside, 
The child lay for awhile still and silent; at last he 
moved, and Lasne asked if he wanted anything? Ho 
replied, “ Do you think my sister could hear that music ? 
How sho would like it?” He then turned again to the 
window with a look of sharp curiosity, and uttered a 
sound that indicated pleasure; he then—it was jus 
fifteen minutes after two p.m.—said to Lasne: “I lave 
something to tell you.” Some took his hand and bent 
over him. ‘there was no more to be heard—the child 
was dend.—Bourbon Pretenders. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY CARS, 

The cars aro long carriagos, each capable of contain. 
ing sixty-two people. ‘The seats are somewhat like 
arm-chairs, holding two persous; they are placed one 
behind the other, down both sides of the car, leaving 
sufficient space between the two rows of seats for people 
to walk from one end of the car to the other, whioh 
they do constantly. At either end of the car is a door 
and a platforin, with broad wooden steps to the ground; 
there are no doors at the sides. The sents of the cars 
are reversible, that is to say, the backs turn upon 
hinges ; if, therefore, the seat in front of you is unoo. 
cupied, you may turn the back round, and by so doing 
the seat is at your disposal, unless wanted by presse of 
room. At each seat there is a window for the benefit 
ofthe two occupants. At one end of the car there is a 
barrel of iced water and a tin drinking-cup, a most ex- 
eellent “ institution,” and one for which 1 was duly 
gratefal many times during my trevels both in the 
States and in Cinadsa. The trains do not goat the rate 
of our express trains, but in tho States they go quite 
fast enough to please mo—say, thirty miles an hour— 
and they keep much better time than we do. ‘Tho 
anpunctuality of our railways in England has become 
an intolerable ind dangerous nuisance, Although on 
an American fail way théte is but one fare and ono class 
of carriage, and consequently any person may enter any 
ear on the train, 1 have observed that, unless tho cars are 
very crowded, there is generally ono carriage more 
especially ocenpied by people of the higher class. Thig 
was the case ta thé present instance. No objectionable 
people wore in the car; we had four arm-chairs, vis-d- 
vis, for our sole use; there was no dust worth mention. 
ing, and, contrary to our expectations, wo performed a 
most ecatils journey. This, however, is not always 
thé case, thongh, ag fix as dust and heat are concerned, 
T have expericiced far more of both on a Belgian rail- 
way than | over did in America, But when the cars 
in America are full, they aro not fit places for a lady to 
enter. Sho is brought in contact with dirty, drunken, 
vulgar men, who spit about the floor in a manner per- 
fectly disgusting.—Trollope, 

















NEW TALE IN “TWICE A WEEK.” 





In No, 28 of “TWICE A WEEK” will be commenced a 
New Romance, of Startling Interest, entitled— 


THE LOST SON; 
On, THE 
SECRET OF CASTLE AURAY, 
From the pen of a Distinguished Author, 
Surxaviy IvivstTratep, 





CURRENT GOSSIP 

Tux jurors of the International Exhibibition have awarded 
a medal for good printing to Miss Emily Faithfull, of the 
Victoria Pross. 

fuxz good work of widening the Brompton-road approach 
to the International Exhibition, progresses rapidly. 

Tux Sunpay Banvs ww tur Panxs.—A deputation from the 
Lord’s Day Society having waited on the Chief Commissioner 
to obtain the suppression of the bands, Mr. Cowper has acted 
on the statements made to him, and has removed the hurdles 
round the platform, doing away with the enclosure. 

Piayine Bowis.—The Marseilles journals mention a player 
of bowls, named Morel, now in that city, of such great skill 
at the game, as, not satisfied with beating his adversary as 
an ordinary mortal, he carries on his heel, while playing, @ 
pyramid of six bottles, which, whether he is bowling, pick- 
ing up his ball, or in motion, never lose their perpendicalar, 

sSuuxpine Satmon at Hamrton.—The very interesting pro- 
coss of hatching the young fry from salmon spawn is now 
taking place at Hampton, under the supervision ef tho 
Thames Angling Preservation Society. Over 20,000 salmon 
and trout have been produced during the last two months, 
and the fry or smouts put into the river. A keeper is em- 
ployed by the society to protect the spawn, and to exhibit 
the fry to such of the public as may feel intenested in the 
process, 

Errrapas ow Amenrtcan Sotprers.—The following inserip- 
tion is on the head-board that marks the grave of a dead 
soldier, killed in the conflict between North and South, in a 
cemetery at St. Louis, United States :— 

Swet spirit rest in heven 
Ther’! be no Yankis there, 
Another, a little further on, reads thus .— 
Southern soldier— 
He fought and bled for the 
Sunny land he loved, 
Black Republican, touch not! 


The above are samples of the epitaphe in memory of these 
‘braves ;’’ but it will hardly be credited that the following 
effusion is an actual copy of one of these mournful strains :— 
Here lize a strainger braiv, 
who dide while fitin the Suthern Confedrasy to save, 
peice to his Dust. 
braive Suthern frend 
from iland 10 
you reeched a Gloryus end. 
we plase these flowers abov the strainger’s head 
In honor of the shiverlus ded. 


A Fauncu Jeremy Divpien.—The Tribunal of Correctional 
Police has just tried a man named Laluyaux on severalcharges 
of defrauding wine-dealers. The keeper of a wine-shop at 
Colombes said:—‘'The prisoner entered my establishment 
last week, and called for wine, bread, and meat. While eat- 
ing, he beyran to talk of Mexico, Garibaldi, the Pope, England, 
Prussia, and then suddenly inquired if IT had seen the Prus- 





sian? ‘What Vrussiai?’ ‘Why, him who has come to live 
at Colombes—a refugee, & conspirator, who wanted to set 
Mazzini on tho throne of Prussia, and has been condemned 
to death for it." He then told a long story about the conspi- 
racy in question, Which Land my customers heard with thé 
utmost attention. All at once he stop and exclaimed, 
*Look! there is the Prussian.’ land the rest then ran out 


to look after the stranger, when, on returning, we found that 
our informant had disappeared without ying his score,’’ 
Another witness proved that the prisoner ha’ defrauded him 
in the same manner, only an hour or two later in the day, 
In his defence the prisoner said that he dined at two houses, 
as he did not wish to bear too hard on one individual, Con- 
siderate as this was on his part, the Tribunal did not regard 
it as a auflicient excuse for his conduct, and sentenced him to 


four months’ imprisonment. 

Gaxat Improvement iN ScENE-Pantine,—A Frenchman— 
Monsieur T’. Foucault—has caused quitea revolution in scene- 
painting in Paris, The representation of the sky is the great 
stumbling block of the oldsystem, Strips of canvas, techni- 
cally called flies, hanging perpendicularly from the ceiling 


beween the side-scenes, are pom ny bem ay le of representing 
the unbroken surface of a pure horizon; and it not unfre- 
quently ocours that, while a storm is raging in the back- 
round, the “welkin” in front enjoys undisturbed repose. 
a to the effects of the setting or os sun, or clouds fringed 
with the rays of the moon, they are still produced by the most 
clumay artifices. Our mountains, towns, and villages are of 
one pleco with the back scene; and while Nature presents 
ojects to us through a cone of visual rays drawn from the 
eye, the stage represents them in au exactly inverted posi- 
tion—that is, we see them through the base instead of through 
the vertex of the cone. By M, Foucault's ingenious and - 
tical plan all these inconveniences are obviated, The sk 
being so often required, he has made the upper part of it 
fixed of a dome-like shape, as in nature; the lower or per- 
pendicular part is of canvas stretched on frames, and ar- 
ranged cylindrically, so as to form @ panorama, the end of 
which cannot be perceived from any point of the house, His 
mountains or towns of the eo are independent of 
the sky, and stand forth in relief; so do his trees or 
shrubs, which are made to rise from or descend below the 
floor, As for those objects which are nearer the foreground, 
they are made of two pieces—the lower one to sink down, 
the upper one—a fly—to be drawn upwards, when a Gone 
of scone is required. His views of the sea or of interminable 
plains display a vast expanse never yet seen on a ; rich 
architecture fs also cut out, and shows beautifully on the fixed 
aky of the background, which, however, is 80 contrived that 
all the phenomena of storms, sunset, approaching night tra- 
volling clouds with varying illumination, &., are tated 
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THE JESTER 


Maxy juries think themselves grand when they are only 
petty. 
stem is the smallest bridge in the wo1ld?—The bridge of 

ie nose, 

A Gngat poet says that “the mountains stand fixed for 
ever.”’ We know, however, that it is no uncommon thing 
for them to slope. 

Ay Irishman, being asked why he wore stockings wrong 
side out, replied, ‘‘ Because thero’s a hole on the ither side 
ov ’em,”’ 


Ir is stated that in a certain locality in Yaya 
is so rich, that a pound and a half of gold is ex from 
every pound of rock. 

Txacurr: “Toby, what did the Israelites do when the 
crossed the Red Sea?’’ Toby: “I don’t know, ma’am, but 
guess they dried themselves.” 

Lovine Compiiment.—“I wish thee and thy folks loved me 
and my folks as well as me and = by we love thee and thy 
folks. For sure there never was folks since folks was folks, 
that ever loved folks half so well as me and my folks love 
thee and thy folks.” 

HovsEHoip TrrasurEs.—A treasure of a husband—carries 
the baby. A treasure of a wife—never asks for money. A 
treasure of a son—has money in the funds. A treasure of a 
daughter—looks the same age as her mother; if angeieg: a 
trifle older. A treasure of a servant—runs to the post in less 
than half an hour. A treasure of a cook—is not hysterical 
whenever there is company to dinner, A treasure of a baby 
—doesn’t disturb his dear papa in the middle of the night. 

How to QuareEe, wita Your Wire.—Wait until she is at 
her toilet. She will be sure to ask you if her bonnet is 
straight. Remark that the lives of nine-tenths of the women 
are passed in thinking whether their bonnets are straight, 
and wind up the remark by saying you never knew but one 
who had any common sense about her. Wife will ask you 
who that was? You, with a sigh, reply, ‘‘Ah! you never 
mind.’’ Wife will ask you why you did not marry her, then? 
You say, abstractedly, ‘‘Ah! why, indeed?”’ ‘The climax is 
reached by this time, and a row is sure to follow. 

Dinwex Piatitupes.—Twice of soup is vulgar, but three 
times of soup implies that you must be more than double- 

lated with vulgarity.—No matter how plain your cook may 
»e, as long as your dinner is well-dressed.—When the ladies 
retire from the dinner-table, it is not usual for you (supposing 
you to be a gentleman) to retire with them. In this instance, 
the same law extends to the mistress as to the servants :— 
“No followers allowed.”—A spon A well bestowed fre- 
quently has a happy effect. The servant that is fee’d well 
takes care that his master does the same. In the hands of 
an inferior artiste, whether an omolette turns out good or 
bad, is quite a matter of toss up: it is the same with a pan- 
cake.—Keep ill-natured people from your table, as you would 
sour fruit; they are sure to disagree with everyone,—Punch, 


—_—~——— 


HOME HINTS 


Sroprive Laks 1n Roors.—A correspondent recommends 
the following :—Take four pounds of resin, one pint linseed 
oil, and one ounce red lead, simmer together, and apply 
while hot, We have no doubt it is an excellent recipe, and 
the cement may be applied to other purposes. 

Puatwy Caxz.—Four pounds of flour, two pounds of cur- 
rants, and half a pound of butter, with clove, caraway, and 
coriander seeds to the taste, together with grated lemon 
peel; wet it with milk and half a pint of yeast. 

Ture Bsp.—Of the eight pounds w @ man eats and 
drinks in a day, it is thought that not less than five pounds 


leave his body through the skin. And of these five pounds 
a considerable percentage escapes during the night, while 
he is in bed. © larger part of this is water; but in addi- 


tion, there is much effete and poisonous matter, This being 
in a part ous in form, permeates 7 part of the 
bed. Thus, parts of the bed, mattress, blankets, as well 
as shoets, soon become foul, and need purification, The 
mattress needs this renovation quite as much as the sheets. 

How To bx aN Karty Risgr.—Jump out of bed the moment 
yeu hear the knock at the door, The man who hesitates 
when called is lost. The mind should be made up in a 
minute, for early rising is one of those subjects that admit of 
no turning over, 

Tas Straw Bev tue Most Heattay.—I am decidedly of 
the opinion that the good old-fashioned straw bed, which 
can every three months be changed for fresh straw, and the 
tick be washed, is the sweetest and healthiest of beds. If, 
in the winter season, the porousness of the straw bed makes 
it a little uncomfortable, spread over it a comforter, or two 
woollen blankets, which should be washed as often as ev 
two weeks. With this arrangement, if you wash all the 
covering as often as once in two or three weeks, you will 
have a delightful, healthy bed. Now, if you leave the bed to 
air, with open windows during the _—— not make it up 
for the night before evening, you will have added ly to 
the sweetness of your rest, and in consequence to the tone of 
your health,—Dr, D, Lewis. 


—_—_@-—— 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Ean-acne.—Cotton wool, wet with camphor, or paregoric 
and sweet oil, hot, and the ear ban , will give relief. 
Nuvex retire to sleep at night without leaving the window 
open, top and bottom, a few es, even in winter, This is 
a t aid to sound health. 
‘o Aprty Lxxcuxs.—One of the operations generally in- 
trusted to the nurse is the application of leeches. The part 
to which they are to be applied should be carefully and tho- 
roughly washed with soap and warm water, then ed, and 
again just moistened with fresh milk. The leeches having 
been put into a wineglass or tumbler (according to their 
number), it should be quickly inverted, so as to prevent 
them from escaping under the edge of the glass. 

Rewer or Ngveatoua.—“ Forsome time past,” says @ con- 


temporary, ‘‘a member of our had 6 most in- 
tensely from neural and could find no relief from any 
semnedy applied, until we saw an article, which recommended 


the application of bruised horse-radish to the face, for tooth- 
ache, As neuralgia and toothache are both nervous dis- 
eases, wo thought the ery the one would be likely to 
cure the other; so we made the ication of horse- 

bruised and applied to the side of the body where the disease 
was seated ; it gave almost instant relief to the severe attack 


of neuralgia. Since then we have it several times, 
and with the same reaulta, Whe remedy is simple, 
cheap, and may be reach of everyone,” 





with surprising Gdelity. This system is by no means costly, 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Passrorts.—Passports are a Spanish invention, an: 
from the days‘ of the In misition. The first pe = 
ven in France was signed by the Emperor Charles V., when 
ng , les, in 1637, and was given to two noble. 

men, officers in the Spanish army, as a protection in case of 


need, and that they should be allowed to 
on their journey to Madrid, whither they were Ge at 
mission by the emperor. 


Cuvgsz Form or Taxive an Oata.—The witness kneels 
down in the witness-box ; and a China saucer having been 
placed in his hand, he strikes it against the rail of the wit. 
ness-box, and breaks it. The crier of the court, who sweara 
the witness, then — the aid of an interpreter) administers 
the oath in the following words :—“‘ You shal! icll the truth, 
and the whole truth : the saucer is cracked, and if you do nog 
tell the truth, your soul will be cracked like the saucer,* 
— a = — gr in = case of the “Queen v, 

n and Samut,’’ tried at the Central Criminal 
in the January Sessions, 1842. —_ 

Napoigon Born on a Rua.—It is a curious fact that Napo 
leon—destined to be the imperial ruler of France, and for g 
time dictator of nearly all Europe—was born on a wretched 
rug—no very exalted resting-place for the mother of such 
son ! e Bona Was at mass on the day of the féte 
of Notre Dame, in August, when she was overtaken with the 
pains of childbirth, and had scarcely reached home, whea 
the future hero saw the light, in Corsica, where he remained 
until he was nine years of age. It maybe truly said that the 
termination, as well as the beginning of Napoleon’s career, 
was on a rug-ged spot. 

Ornierw or THE Enoiiseh Layavacr.— From the Anglo. 
Saxons we derive the names of the most ancient offices 
amongst us, of the greater part of the divisions of the king. 
doms, and of almost all our towns and villages. From them 
we also derive our language, of which the structure and q 

jority of the words are Saxon. Of sixty-nine words which 
nake up the “‘ Lord’s Prayer,” only five are not Saxon, Of 
eighty-one words in the famous soliloquy of Hamlet, thirteen 
only are of Latin origin. Even in our most classical writers 
—as Milton, Addison, and Johnson—the words of Saxon deris 
vation greatly predominate. 
—_——_—_—_@——_—_. 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Trwe Annruitatep.—San Franeisco is now at the end of 
the longest telegraphic line in the world—70 degrees of lon+ 
gitude; St. John’s, Newfoundland, being in 52 deg, 43 min, 
iong., W., Grenwich, while San Francisco is in 122 deg, The 
news which starts from Newfoundland at four o’clock in tho 
affernoon, will reach the Pacific coast about half an hour 
— noon of the same day ! 

u8 Rocx-O1r or Canapa.— Petroleum is not a ‘new gift 
of nature.’ Its introduction to common use, and the chemi- 
cal means for its more advantageous and cheaper utilisation, 
are alone the novelty, With ‘native oil’ the Persian has for 
ages lighted up his temple and his home, and roasted his 
mutton on coals of clay moistened with ‘native oil’—the 
he corded asphaltus of Milton; the Red Indian has with it 

ted his calumet of peace for centuries past; the Zantioto 
has seen it run to waste ever since his island was vo- 
mitted upwards by a volcano from the sea; we brought it 
from the West Indies in asphaltum for our pavements; it 
abounds in the swamps of the Crimea; it floats unheeded on 
the Kuban ; the Dyak of Borneo collects it for his petty com- 
merce; while those wonderful Chinese, who evidently must 
have known everythin € before anybody else was born, have 
for untold years boiled their salt-pans and dissolved their 
rocks with it, at their Yen-tsing and Ho-tsing, their ‘salt 
wells and fire-wells,’”’ 

—— -@-— 
GOLDEN TREASURY 

Who is the greatest liar ?—He who speaks most of himself. 

Urow a hundred projects of a rich man, there are ninety- 
nine more for the future. 

Iavonance is the night of the mind, but a night without 
moon or star. 

A pRUNKARD never admires himself so much as when ho 
has done something foolish. 

He who c colour on seeing gold, would change tho 
action if he was not seen. 

Onx has never so much need of wit as when ho has any in- 
tercourse with a sot. 

PLovex much, sow, water, weed thy field, say the ancients, 
and call for thy harvest as if it ought to fall from heaven. 

Wuat pleasure like that of giving! There would be no 
rich men if they were capable of fecling it. 

Ovk wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and always & 
temptation to others. 








DUMAS’ WORKS. 

Now publishing in Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly illus- 
trated, the Copyright Complete Edition of 
lie AND ROMANCES. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS, 

London: Waxp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


DUMAS’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly Illustrated, now 
publishing, 


ONTE CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers. 


JOSEPH BALSAMO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 
*,* Window Bills are now ready, and the weekly issue 
of the above most celebrated works will commence on 
August 1, 1362. 
London: Wazp & Loox, 153, Fleet-street. 
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